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'as his "spiritual home." On account of the clamour of Conservatives his dismissal
was insisted on by their leader. Some of Law's own friends thought that in yielding
to the clamour he was lamentably weak.
As Sir John Simon declined the Woolsack, and preferred to be Home Secretary,
Haldane was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Lord Buckmaster.
Churchill's removal from the Admiralty was another surprise. His retention
there was also vetoed by the Conservatives. It was to his credit that the Navy was
so well equipped and that every ship in the Grand Fleet was in its station when the
war broke out. The First Lord suffered for Lord Fisher's quarrel with him, and I
suspect that the Conservatives were only too ready to punish him for pre-war
proceedings in Ulster. He had excited distrustful feelings also by activities outside
tiie province of the Admiralty to prolong the defence of Antwerp.
It was agreeable to Churchill that Balfour whom he had taken into his confidence
at the Admiralty should be his successor, but it was mortifying to one with his
active, suggestive brain to be reduced to the sinecure Duchy of Lancaster and still
more six months later to be omitted from the new War Committee. Members
smiled, though not unkindly, when they heard that, tired of "well-paid inactivity,"
he was going as a soldier to the front. On his departure he entrusted his papers to
R E. Smith.
I thought then, and was convinced by events, that Asquith made a tactical mistake
in not giving Bonar Law sufficiently high status with the deputy-leadership of the
Commons. As Lloyd George carried his vitalising energy to the new Ministry
of Munitions, one might have expected that Bonar Law would be Chancellor of
the Exchequer. That was said to have been the Prime Minister's first plan, but
McKenna was appointed Chancellor until such time as Lloyd George might
be free to return to the office, and Bonar Law became Colonial Secretary.
Difficulties might have been avoided if he held a position, as deputy-leader of
the House, which would bring him daily and hourly, as was the case in the Second
Coalition, into contact with the Prime Minister. Although a straightforward
colleague, Law was never on the same terms of intimacy with Asquith as he was
with Lloyd George.
Nor was there in the Coalition, as a whole, the cohesion and common sentiment
found in a party Government. It was known in the Lobby that Ministers were
distrustful of each other and were sharply divided on many questions. The spirit
of common loyalty to the Government was at the same time lacking in the House.
Confidence in the Coalition waned. Cabals were revived. A responsible
Opposition would have been better than diverse sets of critics, but there was not yet
the personnel for it.
As I had followed the career of Henry Chaplin (afterwards Viscount Chaplin)
and had been entertained by his imitation of Gladstone's rhetoric, I was delighted
when "The Squire," in loose Sock coat with handkerchief peeping from the outside
pocket, performed some of the time-honoured functions of leader of the Opposition.
He was a greater authority on horses than on laws. He used to draw horses on the
Onkts otthe Day. But no one was more familiar W$L the functions of leader
gf tbe O|>position